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DECORATIVE WORK BY C. A. LUNDINE. 



THE residence of Mr. P. P. Collier, publisher of Once a Week, 
in Brooklyn, is at present being decorated by Mr. A. C. 
Lundine. The decorations are notable for the great amount 
of hand-painted fresco work executed by this gentleman at a 
time when there is an almost universal use of plastic relief work, 
a method of decoration that gives the decorator much less 
trouble, and is of greater benefit to his banking account. Mr. 
Lundine is a gentleman in love with his art, and this is the best 
possible explanation for the self-sacrificing labor necessary in the 
minute pencil work required in fresco painting. The house is 
trimmed throughout in polished mahogany. The walls of the 
vestibule and hallway are hung with a pressed paper with antique 
metallized effect in copper bronze. The ceilings have elaborate 
panels of hand-painted Renaissance ornament in soft yet con- 
trasting colors.. The borders of the panels are broken up with 
smaller panels, containing realistic floral effects. The reception 
room -in front, opening from the hallway, has its walls hung 
with a beautiful flock paper in antique colorings. The flock is 
powdered with crystalline mica, the motive being shields and 
garlands, formed of thickly clustered conventional floral effects 
in drab on a terra cotta ground. The frieze is a fine modeling 
of mermaids and sea-nymphs in stereo-relief, decorated in old ivory 
effects to harmonize with the wall paper. The ceiling is an 
elaborate fresco, having a large central panal with dados and 
transverse borders at either end. The general style is Italian 
Renaissance, and there' are cupids in panels to harmonize the 
ornamentation with -that of the frieze. The border contains a 
great wealth of scrolls and ornaments, and from the centre-piece, 
garlands of flowers trail across the ground of the panel. The 
ensemble of the apartment is very artistic, and reflects great 
credit on the . originality of the decorator, as well as for the 
painstaking labor bestowed on the work. 

The library, which opens upon the reception room, is decorated 
in the style of the German Renaissance ; the ceiling is a master- 
piece of fresco work. There is a large central panel surrounded 
by a border of lesser panels, each panel standing quite apart 
from the others, "with a broad stiling between. The various 
panels are outlined with a minute moulding, which gives a relief 
effect to the flat fresco work. The central panel has a canopy 
effect in blue, on which, in lieu of a centre-piece, is painted a 
large realistic shield with a trophy of? arms, which imparts a 
mediaeval effect to the entire ceiling. The panels in each corner 
of the border are filled with pictorial representations of litera- 
ture, art, painting and sculpture, while the panels forming the 
sides of the border are filled with Renaissance arabesques,, each 
being a perfect mosaic of beautifully harmonized colors. The 
entire ceiling is at once bold in design, and soft in coloring, and 
is a most successful piece of work. The frieze is frescoed with a 
procession of cupids in the Renaissance style, with musical 
instruments, the ground of which is a dark leather effect. The 
walls are hung with a pressed paper in dark leather effects, 
giving an air of solid grandeur to the apartment. On the first 
floor, the front room has an alcove with a separate ceiling. The 
main ceiling is frescoed in sky effects, the being a central cir- 
cular panel with birds flying across it, and others holding up a 
basket of flowers which form a center-piece, from which depends 
the gasolier. The general style of the panel is in Pompeiian 
effects, being enriched with garlands of flowers. There is a 
raised paper frieze in the Rococo style, consisting of scrolls and 
fretwork, decorated in blue green enameled effects. The walls 
are stenciled with a motive resembling silk brocade in olive gray 
on a ground blended from brownish pink at the skirting to a 
pale pink at the frieze. The ceiling of the alcove is a panel with 
sky effects, in the centre of which there is a flight of the winged 
heads of cupids. The back apartment is decorated in tints of 
blue and white. The wall is frescoed with blended effects, the 
motive being a lace pattern in light cream on a pale blue ground. 
The ceiling has a blending of white to blue tints, the border 
being Rococo scrolls, alternating with fretwork in variously har- 
monizing colors. The bath-room has its walls decorated with a 
sanitary tile paper in blue and white. There is a high mahogany 
wainscoting. The reader cannot possibly form an idea of the 
exquisite beauty of these apartments without actually seeing the 
work itself. Mr. Lundine is an enthusiast in fresco painting, 
and seems to be quite willing to sacrifice himself to the utmost 
to carry out his ideal of interior decoration. His patrons must 
congratulate themselves on the fact that they have secured a 
decorator who prefers fame to dollars and cents, for we have 
rarely seen a greater amount of labor and skill lavished on 
decorative work than there is on the building to which we refer. 
The dining-room in the basement, which trimmed with 
mahogany, has its walls covered with a rich flock paper, the 
design being an all-over pattern of grapes and vine leaves. Most 
decorators would simply content themselves by covering the 
paper with one or two coats of paint, so as to give the idea of 
plastic relief. Mr. Lundine, however, is more artistic than this, 
for he has set his men at work to decorate, the entire paper 
with four different colors ; the grapes are in a greenish blue 



tint, the leaves in a yellowish brown, the stems, etc., in deep 
brown, and the ground in a pink tint. The ceiling is beautifully 
frescoed with an elaborate border, at each corner of which are 
panels containing realistic paintings of fruits, flowers, vegetables, 
lobsters, grapes, etc. 
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ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ORNAMENT, by James Ward ; Chapman 
& Hall, London publishers. A Manual of Decorative Composition, by 
Henri Mayeux ; D. Appleton & Co., publishers. The House Beautlfnl, by 
Clarence Cook ; Pompeii and the Pompeians, by Marc Monier ; The Won- 
ders of Engraving, by Georges Duplessis ; The Wonders of Glass-Making, 
by A. Sauzay ; The Wouders of European Art, by Louis Viardot; Charles 
Scribner's Sons, publishers. Hints on Household Taste, by C. L. Eaetlake ; 
Legendary and Mythological Art, by Clara E. Clement ; Painters, Sculptors, 
Etc., by Clara E. Clement; Handbook of Greek and Roman Sculpture, by 
D. Cady Eaton ; Houghton, Mifflin & Co., publishers. China Painting, by 
Florence Lewis ; Design in Textile Fabrics, by T. R. Ashenhurst ; Engrav- 
ing, by Le Yicomte Henri Delaborde ; Cassell & Co., publishers. China 
Painting and Suggestions to China Painters, by M. Louise McLaughlin ; 
Pottery Decoration Under the Glaze, and Painting In Oil, by M. Louise Mc- 
Laughlin. Modeling in Clay, by A. L. Vago ; Elementary Perspective, by M, 
J.Keller; Robert Clarke & Co., Publishers, Cincinnati. Ornamental and 
Constructional Carpentry ; Ward, Lock & Co., Publishers. Practical Deco- 
rative Upholstery, by F. A. Moreland. The Robe of Nessus, by Duffield 
Osborne; A Thoughtless Xes, by Helen H. Gardener; The Days op My 
Touth, Francois Coppee ; A Prankish Pair, by Paul Ginisty ; Bel Ami, by 
Guy de Maupassant; I Will Ne'er Consent, by Dolores Marbourg ; The Bel- 
ford Company, publishers. The " Little Giant" Cyclopedia, McDonnell Broth- 
ers, publishers, Chicago. 

All books received by us will be noticed In the order of their arrival, 
Those not noticed in the present issue for want of space, will receive due 
notice in subsequent issues. 

Mr. James Ward, head master of the Macclesfield School of 
Art, England, is the author of an important decorative manual 
just issued from the press, entitled Elementary Principles of Or- 
nament. The publishers are Chapman & Hall ; Limited, of Lon- 
don. The contents of the book chiefly consist; of a series of lec- 
tures delivered to the students of the Macclesfield School of Art 
by the author. They have been published for the use of stu- 
dents of art; more particularly those who are specially interested 
in the subject of decorative design. The author starts out by 
making a distinction between decoration and ornament, stating 
that ornament possesses the principles of even distribution, hav- 
ing a due regard to the boundary lines of the surface ornamented. 
The units of the decorative material are in fact arranged and 
brought to a shape wherein order' and the balance of the -masses 
are predominating principles. Decoration, he considers, need not 
be necessarily ornament. For instance, he says, the sprays of 
flowers, birds, etc., painted on Japanese pottery may be called 
decoration, but cannot in the true sense of the word be called 
ornament, because it has no particular agreement with the boun- 
dary lines of the surface it decorates. He admits the exquisite 
beauty of Japanese design both in execution and color, but in- 
sists that true ornament is rare in Japanese art. This seems to 
be a clever distinction between Japanese and English decorative 
art, rather than a subordination of decoration to ornament. The 
various headings of the chapters indicate the scope of the book. 
The subjects chiefly treated of are the curved line in ornament, 
the proper decoration of mouldings and ornamental treatment of 
walls, ceilings and floors, with the consideration of modeled re- 
lief work. There is a chapter on the selection and arrangement 
of decorative elements, and the divisions of forms and shapes in 
architecture. He divides ornament into six great classes or divi- 
sions, viz. : 1, uniform surface decoration known as diapering ; 
2, horizontal bands and stripes as frieze, etc ; 3, perpendicular 
bands, as panels or pilasters ; 4, symmetrical arrangement used as 
central decorations; 5, ornament composed of any two of the above 
classes ; 6, compositions specially designed to fill spaces not in- 
cluded in the above. There are also chapters dealing with 
imitational ornament, illustrated with sketches of plants and 
fruits from nature, and drawings of the conventional treatment 
of such, to decorate borders, panels, spandrils, etc. Inventional 
ornament, which is defined as the work of the imagination or 
creative instinct, without analogy to the productions of nature, 
is also described and illustrated. There are well-executed draw- 
ings of the Assyrian tree of life, the Egyptian winged globe, 
the lotus, the thyrsus, or wand of Bacchus, the Siamese wheel 
of Are, early "Christian monograms, etc. In fact the book 
throughout is extensively illustrated with original drawings by 
the author, which, together with the text, make one of the 
most exhaustive and lucidly written handbooks as particularly 
valuable to students of decorative design, tapestry and china 
painters, repousse 1 workers, wood carvers, embroiderers of tex- 
tile fabrics, and ornamentalists of all kinds. There is appended 
to the work a glossary of terms used in ornament, the first part 
of which we reproduce in the present issue, and the remaining 
part will appear in our October number. 

"Decorative Composition" is the title of a work by Henri 
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Mayeux, Professor of Decorative Art, in the Municipal Schools 
of Paris. The work is a manual for the use of designers, de- 
corators, architects and industrial artists, and is illustrated by 
nearly 300 engravings. The book is a summing up of a vast 
amount of knowledge on the subject of decoration such as can 
only be obtained by experience which, without such a manual, 
costs the artist a long and tedious research. The position of the 
author as a professor of decorative art warrants us in expecting 
a work at once exhaustive and correct and in this we are not 
disappointed. Nearly every page possesses an illustration, and 
the description of same is singularly clear and intelligent. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first dealing with the theory 
of ornament, and the second with practical ornament special 
reference being made to materials used in decoration. The 
author emphasizes his theory of decoration by using examples 
of artistic and inartistic work in juxtaposition, so the reader 
need not look elsewhere for examples of graceful and artistic 
outlines and the proper balance of decorative forms. The 
writer defines the sources from which a decoration borrows its 
forms, viz: nature, and manufactured articles, the method based 
thereon ranging from nature at one end to conventionality at 
the other. "The artist" says the author, "may emphatically 
say the world is mine, trees, plants, shrubs, whether with leaves 
or without, the brilliant h'ued families of flowers and fruits, 
shapely bulbs, roots and seeds. All are his to use as he pleases, 
either in floral masses, foliated scrolls, termini, wreaths or pen- 
dant ornaments." He defines conventionality as a conventional 
representation founded upon nature, yet sufficiently suggestive 
to convey the intended image to the mind without destroying 
the unity of the object it is intended to decorate. The author 
illustrates conventional ornament by means of a modern Persian 
design, in which the graceful curves and gentle undulations of 
floral forms are expressed by flexible outlines. Here the charac- 
teristic outline and simplicity of the workmanship compensates 
for the loss of complete designs as found in nature. The second 
part of the work treats of the decoration of stone, marble, wood, 
bronzes and metals, marquetry and inlaid work, enamels, orna- 
mented glass, stucco and pottery, terra cotta and glazed tiles, 
ornamented leather, wall papers, printed fabrics, tapestry hang- 
ings, furniture covers, rugs, textiles, embroidery and lace. 

In this part of his subject the author deals with the relation 
of artistic design to the materials with which it is executed. 
There is an explanation of the method by which particular 
effects are produced in marble, stone, porphyry, and other 
materials, and gives practical descriptions of the various joints 
used in wood work. Sixteenth century woodwork, Arabic frame- 
work, and Italian carvings are illustrated and described. Work- 
ing in bronze and various metals, is fully described, including re- 
pousse, pierced and cast work. There is a capital chapter on 
forged iron work, with illustrations of iron work on doors, locks 
and railings. A paragraph on Stucco work reveals the fact that 
the Moorish relief work on the Alhambra and Alcazar was 
delicately fashioned in plaster, and he truly states, had these 
buildings been executed entirely in marble, their effect would 
have been increased tenfold. 

There • is also a chapter on decorative painting. There is a 
representation of Cloisonne Chinese enamel where the ornament 
including flowers, foliage and water effects, has been produced 
by vitrified enamel imbedded in compartments formed of gold. 
The ornamentation when polished possesses the brightest and 
most glittering of metallic tints encircled with bright rims of 
gold. This particular composition having decorative borders is 
particularly fine, and is an example of the best form of Oriental 
decoration. The author is particular in describing the proper 
treatment of decorative compositions. He says, "If we turn to 
flat surfaces, such as rectangular panels, we find that the pre- 
vailing dimensions should be vertical, and the main lines of the 
decoration and general arrangement, run parallel to the leading 
outlines of the panel. Ornament applied to flat surfaces pre- 
senting curved outlines, should follow their flow, or at any rate 
not impede it. Thus the main lines of the decoration of a circu- 
lar or oval base should be so managed as to avoid awkward 
crossings of the border line by skillful inflections in a tangential 
or parallel direction to the outline, except in cases where they 
follow naturally a concentric or radiating direction, and sharply 
cut the border. The book is published by D. Appleton & Co., 
Bond Street, New York. 



" T TINTb on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, and 
J~1 other details," by Charles L. Eastlake, has reached the 
eighth American Edition, the Publishers being Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston and New York. The Eastlake style in 
furnishing may be considered as a recoil from the lavish, and often 
meretricious style of the eighteenth century, known as Louis the 
XIV, XV and XVI styles. The keynote of the Eastlake method 
is simplicity in building, furnishing and decorating. There is a 
Spartan severity about his recommendations in the shaping of 
tables and chairs that in itself is really fascinating. It is like a 
man ermuied with luxurious habits of life, who begins to take 



real pleasure in physical exertion. In adopting the Eastlake 
method of furnishing, we step out of our luxurious carriage to 
take a bracing walk upon the firm earth. In the Eastlake style, 
methods of construction instead of being concealed, are revealed. 
A book such as we refer to, is worthy of the serious study of 
everyone contemplating or controlling the furnishing of a house. 
It may be said that the effect of every room- depends upon the 
manner in which it is fitted up. The wise man will not let 
fashion rule his ideas, if the prevailing fashion appears to him 
absurd and uncomfortable. There is no doubt that a great deal 
of modern furniture has been overlaid with gimcrack decorations 
that are as far removed from the standard of classic sculpture 
as anything well can be. Mr. Eastlake is an enemy of the Louis 
Quatorze style. "That school of decorative art " says he, " bad 
and vicious in principle as it was, has a certain air of luxury 
and grandeur about it which was due to elaboration of detail 
and richness of material. Its worst characteristic was, an extra- 
vagance of contour, and this is just the only characteristic which 
the tradition of upholstery has preserved. Our modern sofas 
and chairs aspire to elegance, not with gaily embossed silk or a 
delicate inlay of wood, but simply because there is not a straight 
line in their composition. Now a curve, especially of such a 
kind as cannot be drawn by artificial means, is a beautiful 
feature when rightly applied to decorative art, whether we find 
it as the appendage to an old Missal letter, or bounding the 
entasis of a Greek column. But a curve at the back of a sofa 
means nothing at all, and is manifestly inconvenient, for it must 
render it either too high in one place or too low in another to 
accomodate the shoulders of a sitter. The tendency of the pre- 
sent age of upholstery is to run into curves. Chairs are invari- 
ably curved in such a manner as to insure the greatest amount 
of ugliness with the least possible comfort. The backs of side- 
boards are curved in the most senseless and extravagant manner ; 
the legs of cabinets are curved, and become in consequence con- 
structively weak ; drawing-room tables are curved in every direc- 
tion,— perpendicularly and horizontally, — and are therefore incon- 
venient to sit at, and always, rickety. In marble wash-stands the 
useful shelf, which should run the whole length of the rear, is 
frequently omitted in order to insure a curve. This detestable 
system of ornamentation is called "shaping." It always involves 
additional expenses in manufacture, and therefore, by avoiding 
" shaped" articles of furniture, the public will not only gain in 
an artistic point of view, but save their pockets." The work is 
lavishly illustrated with designs of furniture, mural decoration, 
window curtains, carpets, pottery, gasoliers, etc., such as are re- 
commended by Mr. Eastlake in pursuance of his recommenda- 
tions. There is no doubt that we have readied a period of over- 
adornment in our household belongings, and a return to the 
classical, yet modern severity of the Eastlake style, would at 
least be a more economical method of obtaining our furnishings, 
if not more artistic. Mr. Eastlake wants furniture to be very 
strong and straight in design. He likes to take hold of a small 
table of the Chippendale style, and slam' it down upon the floor 
squarely upon its legs to prove its soundness and usefulness. 
Woe to the table that betrays the least sign of ricketiness, such 
a table is kicked by Mr. Eastlake into everlasting nothingness. 
We cannot repress a smile at the enormous amount of fuss and 
feeling with which Mr. Eastlake criticises other styles of furni- 
ture, forgetful of the proverb, that what is best does not depend 
on any one man's idea. " Never attach the least importance," 
he says, "to any recommendation which the shopman may make 
on the score of taste. His opinion is not likely to be worth more, 
but rather less, than that of his customers, for the plain reason 
that the nature of his occupation can have left him little time 
to form a taste at all. He neither made the furniture in his 
shop, nor superintended its design. His business is simply to 
sell it, and it will generally be found that his notions of beauty 
are kept subservient to this object. In' other words he will 
praise each article in turn exactly as he considers your- attention 
is attracted to it with a view to purchase." It will be seen from 
this quotation that Mr. Eastlake, in finding fault with every- 
body else, has a profound belief in his own ideas in house fur- 
nishing as the only thing that will make people happy. In 
justice to Mr. Eastlake we admit that the style of his furnishing 
are both simple and comfortable, yet at the same time we do 
not feel it necessary that every table and chair should show the 
process of construction, which savors too much of a man wear- 
ing his coat turned inside out. The Eastlake style seems ad- 
mirable suited to people of modern means who wish to furnish 
their dwellings in a cheap, artistic and substantial manner. 
"Hints on Household Taste" should be in the hands of all such 
people, There are colored plates, of encaustic tile pavements 
and parquetry work There are several colored plates, illustrat- 
ing designs for wall paper, adapted by Mr. Eastlake from early 
Italian patterns. The designs, while extreemly simple, possess 
no particular beauty, as the ornament employed is of extremely 
barren propottions. A few years ago, the Eastlake method was 
quite the rage, and fashionable people were in raptures over its 
architectural simplicity, but to-day this style is undeservedly 
forgotten in the craze for Louis Quatorze furnishings. 
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